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AMERICA'S NATIONAL SONGS 

By ARTHUR JOHNSTON 

THE history of the songs adopted by the peo- 
ple of the United States as their national hymns 
is a matter of some interest, though the popu- 
lar information regarding the origin is very slight. 

The first of the verses written in this country with 
the intention of its use as a national hymn is Hail 
Columbia. This song was written in 1798, during the 
administration of John Adams, by Joseph Hopkinson. 
and set to the tune of The President's March, which 
was composed in 1789, during Washington's second 
term by a man of the name of Fayles, of German 
nativity. 

The cause of the production of this song was the 
hostility that then existed between the United States 
and France, and when war seemed to be inevitable, 
because of the outrages committed upon American 
commerce by the French Republic. That was the pe- 
riod that gave birth to the aphorism, "Millions for 
defense but not one cent for tribute."* 

The Star Spangled Banner, which at this time is 
univesally accepted by the American people as their 
national anthem, as is generally known, was written 
by Francis Scott Key, an attorney of Maryland, af- 
ter leaving the deck of a British wiarship, during the 
war of 1812; but little is generally known regarding 
the origin of its tune or the facts which were the cause 
of its production. 

The melody to which Mr. Key adapted his words 
ii that of an English drinking-song, composed by the 
organist of an English cathedral, to be sung by a 
member of a convivial club, who possessed an unus- 
ually high tenor voice. The name of the club was 
The Anacreon Society. The organist was the author 
of both the air and the words. The first verse of 
which is as follows : 

To Anacreon in Heaven where he sits in full glee, 

A few sons of harmony sent a petition, 
That he their instructor and patron would be; 
When this answer came back from the jolly old Grecian : 
Fiddle and flute 
No longer be mute, 
I'll lend you my name and instruct you to boot ; 
But first I will teach you, like me, to entwine 
The myrtle of Venus and Bacchus's vine. 

Mr. Key wrote his song in four verses : the third of 
which runs as follows: 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 



* In a recent speech delivered by Rudyard Kipling he er- 
roneously asserted that these words were uttered at the period 
of the revolution and were aimed at the government of Great 
Britain. 



A home and a country would leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the, terror of flight or the gloom of the grave. 

The object of Mr. Key in boarding the British war- 
vessel was to obtain the release of a Mr. Beanes. an 
American physician, who had been arrested in the 
City of Washington by the British expeditionary force. 
He boarded the flag-ship of Admiral Cochrane under 
a flag of truce, and his conference with the British 
adrriiral resulted in his consent to the release of Dr. 
Beanes. But, as otherwise, they would have been able 
to give information regarding the movements of the 
British fleet, Mr. Key and his friends were removed 
to another vessel, and were there retained during the 
bombardment of the fort to which the song refers. 
During their retention they were treated with the ut- 
most courtesy, and then allowed to land on the Ameri- 
can coast. 

The "hirelings and slaves," referred to in Mr. Key's 
third verse were men who had volunteered to risk 
their lives for the relief of the weak nations that had 
been overpowered and enslaved by the Corsican auto- 
crat, and who, at that time, were engaged in the de- 
fense of the people of the Dominion of Canada against 
a government whose object was to annex their country 
by force of arms. How their blood had washed out 
their footsteps is incomprehensible to anyone aware 
of historical facts. 

During the month of July last, at a meeting held at 
the Auditorium in the city of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, at which the speaker was Lieutenant Vincent De 
Wierzbicki, a member of the French High Commis- 
sion, this 'third verse was sung by the audience there 
assembled. During the greater portion of his speech 
Lieutenant Wierzbicki was engaged in the laudation 
of the British soldiers as enemies of his own country. 
Among many other laudatory terms he styled them 
"Our clean and gentlemanly foes." And these were 
the men who, after the conclusion of the speech, the 
audience, during their patriotic singing, reviled as 
"hirelings and slaves." 

During the occupation of Belgium by the barbarous 
Huns, the Star-Spangled Banner was translated into 
the French language and secretly distributed among its 
inhabitants, to be sung by them. The following is 
the third verse, as so translated and sung by the Bel- 
gian people: 

On sont Us ccs guerriers qui tons crivient bienfort 
Qu'en nous pulveris — ant, sous sa puissante etricntc 

La guerre ecrassacrait nos maisons, notre port? 
Leur sang a de leur pas lave sa vile emprientc. 

lis n'echapperont pas, ccs serfs, ccs vile soldats, 
Aux faveurs de la fuite ou la nuit du trepas. 
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Thus it .happened that the people of Belgium, who 
entertained the deepest gratitude for the British army 
for their aid during their contest with the Huns, who 
were attempting to extinguish their nationality and 
reduce them to vassalage, were taught — without com- 
prehending to whom it referred — to call them "ces 
serfs, ces vile soldats." That they would have done 
so, had they known to whom the words referred, is 
unthinkable. 

Eighteen years after the production of The Star- 
Spangled Banner, during the war of 1832, the song 
America was written by the Reverend Samuel Fran- 
cis Smith, and was first publicly sung at a Fourth of 
July celebration of that year. It was then enthus- 
iastically adopted by the American people as their 
national hymn, and has so remained until very recent 
times. As is generally known the air to which it was 
adapted was that of God Save the King, the origin 
of which is somewhat obscure. The words as well as 
the air have been attributed to Henry Carey, written 
in the interests of the Jacobites, as an expression of 
their loyalty to James, the Pretender, and thereafter 
applied to King George. But there is evidence that, 
previous to that time, words of similar sentiment 
were sung in France as an expression of loyalty to 
Louis XIV, and that the tune was composed by' an 
Italian named Lulli. 

Another song which, for some time was regarded 
by the people of America as their national hymn, is 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, or the Red, White, 
and Blue. In the case of that song the words as well 
as the tune were adapted from a foreign source. In 
order to prove this fact it is only necessary critically 
to examine the words as written. It is alleged to 
have been the work of an American actor, who claimed 
to have been the author of both the words and the 
tune. The absurdity of this claim, and the evidence of 
its British origin, is plainly shown by a reference to 
the text. Take, for instance, the first line: 

Columbia the gem of the ocean? 
That a country comprising nearly half of a vast 
continent with its sea borders thousands of miles 
apart, should be styled "The gem of the ocean," is, 
indeed, an absurdity. On the other hand, to identify 
it as British is not difficult. Nothing could be more 
consistent than the words: 

Britannia the gem of the ocean, 

founded, as they undoubtedly were, on the lines of 
Shakespeare, who refers to his island home as. 

This scepter'd isle . . . 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

The lines : 



Thy banners make tyranny tremble 
When borne by the red, white, and blue, 

are equally absurd; since, if it has any meaning at 
all, it must mean that the banners are upheld by the 
colors thereon displayed. In the English version the 
meaning is evident. The words of the last line are: 

When borne by the red and the blue. 

That is, by the army and navy, whose uniforms con- 
sist of red and blue colors. 
Also, there is an easy explanation of the words: 

May the service united ne'er sever, 

But still to their colors prove true; 
The army and navy for ever: 

Three cheers for the red and the blue. 

The phrase, "the service united," refers to the 
United Service Club, for which the song was written, 
the members of which belong both to the army and 
the navy. 

The last line, 

Three cheers for the red and the blue, 
refers to the army and navy mentioned in the preced- 
ing line. 

The verses entitled The American Flag, written by 
Joseph Rodman Drake, though exhibiting greater lit- 
erary ability than any of those previously mentioned, 
have never been suggested as a national hymn. 

Some desire has been shown by the American peo- 
ple to adopt, as a national hymn, Julia Ward Howe's 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, but it is not generally 
considered appropriate. 
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students in letter writing is to have them read a col- 
lection of letters by famous writers.) 

(4) Essays 
A 

1. Atlantic Essays and Essay Writing. Atlantic 
Press. $1.25. 

(This book is invaluable in teaching the familiar 
or informal essay. Pupils after reading these essays 
are anxious to try their hands at writing an informal 
$ssay. Introductory discussion of the rise of the es- 
say.) 

B 

1. Bryan and Crane, The English Familiar Essay. 
Ginn. $1.25. 

(Bacon, Cowley, Earle, La Brayere, Steele, Addi- 
son, Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, Thack- 
eray, Stevenson — history of familiar essay — notes.) 



